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Consciousness. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1909.— pp. xv, 685. 

This volume fails to come under any of the usual classifications of 
psychological works, in fact combines many characteristics that are usually 
looked upon as incompatible. It is introspective in its method, but not 
sensationalistic, hardly even structural in its point of view. It makes 
very little use of experimental results, but is altogether empirical in atti- 
tude. All of the results are closely related to nervous action, but the 
treatment is not all at physiological, there is not even a figure of the 
nervous system. If one were in need of finding a school for it, one would 
be compelled to go back to the old systematizers, Mill and Spencer, for a 
prototype. But this gives no more than the temper of the book, the 
method and the material are altogether modern. The results and as- 
sumptions would be alike foreign to Mill. Whatever else may be said, 
the treatment is altogether fresh and original. The volume aims to give 
a thorough description and explanation of consciousness in its broad out- 
lines. It makes no explicit reference to the wealth of experimental ma- 
terial that has been accumulating, although in full harmony with the 
results of modern research. 

The discussion is divided into three books. Book I treats consciousness 
in general, Book II the general nature of human presentations, Book III 
the self. The volume assumes that consciousness is a mass in which at 
any moment certain parts are emphasized while the larger part below 
the level of apprehension, constitutes the large field of inattention. Cor- 
responding to this is the physical or neururgic system which parallels the 
psychic system at every point and in every respect. In it, too, some small 
portion will be in marked activity at any moment, while the great mass 
will be subordinate. In each system there is complete interaction between 
the parts of the mass, both the emphasized and the unemphasized. The 
character of the pattern that appears upon the surface depends upon the 
elements that constitute the field of inattention as well as upon those that 
hold the center of attention. Dr. Marshall would accept the view that 
there is no psychosis without neurosis, and also its converse that there is 
no neurosis without psychosis. In the action of the lower nervous organs 
he would assert with Lewes that the accompanying consciousness is re- 
duced; but still that these parts contribute something to the total con- 
sciousness. Our author also is prepared to believe in the possibility of a 
social self that shall correspond to the action of the separate nervous sys- 
tems in the same way that the individual selves correspond to the action 
of the parts of the nervous system. 

In the concrete consciousness one is immediately aware of two opposed 
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systems, the objective presentations and the empirical ego. To under- 
stand consciousness one must explain the presentations and the ego. 
Each has certain qualities that may be indicated and these qualities 
are combined in different ways. Both the presentations and the ego are 
constantly undergoing change. Each activity induces changes in both 
systems that modify them permanently. In consequence no two pres- 
entations are ever exactly alike. If they were they could never be com- 
pared or be known to be two. The identity is ascribed for practical 
purposes only; it is not complete. The empirical self is always the center 
of reference and is marked by certain qualities, but it is not the true self, 
this never reveals itself in consciousness. 

The qualities of presentation are divided into two groups: those marked 
by the relation of more and less, intensity, manifoldness, and realness, 
and those marked by a norm and departures from it in two directions, 
pleasure-pain and time, which is described as the quality of present and 
the opposed qualities of past and future. Each quality is unanalyzable 
and can only be referred to its conditions or pointed to in consciousness, 
it cannot be described. One might ask where extent and clearness are 
to be found in the series. Marshall's answer is that the spatial qualities 
are not ultimate; they are sub-heads under objectivity or realness, perhaps 
coupled with manifoldness. Clearness on the other hand is but one form 
of intensity. The intensity that comes from the nature of the stimulus 
is the same in ultimate quality with the intensity that arises in voluntary 
attention. The only difference is that one is the result of the activity of 
a narrow neururgic system, the other of a broad system. It is to be noted 
that the algedonic qualities are made distinct from feelings, and realness 
is distinguished from the assurance of realness that follows upon reflection, 
or in any way requires assertion of the self, as in belief in the realness of a 
thing after doubt. The feelings are an expression of the activities of the 
real self, and are found in the vague experiences of ecstacy, aesthetic or 
religious. The algedonic qualities correspond to definite forms of response 
of the nervous system, pain to the response of an inadequate nervous 
system, pleasure to the response by a nervous system in an adequate con- 
dition. A large portion of this book is devoted to a discussion of the ways 
in which these elementary qualities combine in the different sorts of pres- 
entations. Under this head are discussed the more concrete operations 
of association, memory, emotions, etc. Each finds its place in some 
combination of the primary qualities. 

The most interesting and novel part of the volume is contained in Book 
III, the discussion of the self and its control of presentations. Two 
selves are distinguished, the empirical ego and the real self. The empirical 
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ego is the group of experiences to which the presentations are opposed; 
it is as much in consciousness as the presentations themselves. The real 
self is composed of the elements of the psychic system that are not con- 
scious at the moment, it includes the field of inattention. The character 
of the self is determined by instincts and by all of the earlier experiences 
of the individual. The self is the immediate factor in the control of 
thought and action, although it is itself dependent upon the earlier ex- 
periences of the individual upon the earlier selves. Feeling is a conscious 
expression of the action of the self upon presentations. Feelings in con- 
sequence are vague and seem to have little sensory content. In looking 
at a picture one may lose one's self in the contemplation, all is lost but the 
reaction of the self. Belief similarly involves the self in the act of affirma- 
tion, it is an expression of all that there is in the self. Conation is an 
outcome of the nature of the self. 'Every psychic system has within it a 
tendency toward a movement beyond itself.' Volition, on the other hand, 
comes only when two conative tendencies are opposing each other with 
approximately equal force; then 'an efficiency from within the empirical 
ego arises to enforce one of the two incompatibles and reduce the other.' 

Neither the empirical ego nor the real self are permanent and immutable. 
Both depend upon the way the field of attention may be organized at the 
moment, and this varies from time to time in the normal individual, and 
shades over into the various forms of pathological, alternating, and dis- 
sociated personalities. Dr. Marshall's own manifold divergent activities 
are made to furnish very interesting and apt illustrations of the mutations 
of the self. These mutations are to be explained by the changes in the 
noetic and neururgic patterns. The emphasis is now on one group of 
experiences, now upon another, and with these changes come the changed 
reactions and functions that mark the selves as different. Three corol- 
laries treat the problems of responsibility, of the freedom of the will, and 
immortality, in the light of the results reached in the book. 

It is of course impossible to do a work of this size justice within the 
limits of a review. One can but point out the essential features, and these 
but schematically. Criticism of a book of this sort is also bound to be 
inadequate. The reader is very likely to wish in places that the author 
had curtailed his exposition, had indulged less in restatements. But the 
deliberateness of exposition gives opportunity for bringing in many in- 
teresting illustrations, and these introduce much matter that is valuable 
for itself. It is probably unfortunate, too, that the familiar nomenclature 
has been applied in new ways, or that old meanings have been resurrected. 
One must grant, however, that the terms are used consistently and the 
shades that have been used are essential to the system. In the prevailing 
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disagreement on terms it may do no harm to have a new contestant in 
the struggle for survival. The reviewer regrets that Dr. Marshall did not 
connect his work more closely with the results of experimental work, both 
for the light that these results might shed upon the matter discussed, and 
for the value of the discussion for the experimental results themselves. 
One cannot be sure however that had anything been omitted the result 
might not have been impaired in some way, and had anything been added 
it would not have been this book. So long as a very desirable end has 
been attained it is ungracious to quarrel over the method. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
University of Michigan. 

History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice de Wulf. 
Translated by P. Coffey. New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. xii, 519. 

"The present English version," writes the author in his preface, "forms 
a Third Edition of our Histoire de la Philosophic Medievale, of which the 
first French edition appeared in 1900 and the second in 1905." In this, as 
in the second edition, he aims to "place in their proper historical setting the 
numerous philosophical systems of the Middle Ages and to trace their 
mutual doctrinal relations." Following a plan similar to that chosen by 
Brother Azarias, in 1887, in his Essay on Aristotle and the Christian Church, 
Dr. de Wulf has written a painstaking, scholarly work, which may be de- 
scribed as both genetic and critical in method . By emphasizing the genetic 
trait, "in approaching the history of medieval philosophy by an introductory 
outline of Grecian philosophy," he helps the student to see how the great 
minds of the medieval period came to be influenced by characteristic 
principles and imbued with distinctive views. In the thoroughness and 
impartiality with which he develops his critique, he shows what permanent 
contributions these philosophers have made to the world of fundamental 
thought. While, as a faithful historian, he must and does record the body 
of doctrine common to the great medieval teachers, he likewise sets forth 
at unusual length and with striking clarity "systems of other inspirations 
and tendencies." These he ascribes to non-scholastic, rather than anti- 
scholastic philosophers, and he devotes no inconsiderable part of the book 
to tracing their influence on the main stream of thought in the Middle 
Ages. In this way, he succeeds in producing in the reader a frame of 
mind congenial to profitable study. An atmosphere of thoroughness per- 
vades the work ; a conviction is formed of the author's intellectual honesty, 
of his intense desire to get at the truth. 
His reading, too, has been comprehensive; and, while he disclaims any 



